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Ture country at the head of the deep inlet of the sea, 
called Kyle Skou, is romantic as well as wild; and the 
parish of Edderachyllis, through which the road con- 
tinues to the northward, is reputed to be one of the 
most rugged districts in Scotland. After passing the 
head of Loch Inchard, the road quits the coast, and 
turns somewhat eastward to Durness. Thence an ex- 
cursion may be made to Cape Wrath, about ten miles 
distant,—the north-western point of the island, which, 
“with its stupendous granitic front, its extensive and 
splendid ocean scenery, and the peculiarly wild cha- 
racter of the country by which it is approached, is 
invested with an interest which few promontories on 
the British coast can equal*.” A short distance from 
Durness, to the north-east, is the cave of Smoo, on the 
mountain limestone, a singular cavern, in three com- 
partments, of great extent and much beauty: it con- 
tains a subterranean water-fall of considerable height. 
Still farther east is the pleasant village and bay of 
Tongue. : 

_ The interior of Sutherland is a series of mountain 

* Anderson, p. 591, 
Vou. VI. 











districts, rocky, savage, and picturesque towards the 
west coast ; lumpy and uninteresting towards the east. 
It is bare of wood, and very thinly inhabited, but abounds 
in noble lakes and rich pastoral valleys. The principal 
lakes, besides Loch Assynt, are Loch Shin, Loch Naver, 
and Loch Hope. The scenery of Loch Hope is highly 
praised. Roads have been but recently constructed 
through this country. The coast-side, including Dun- 
robin Castle, rivals a more southern climate. 

Caithness consists of two characters ; that portion of 
it which adjoins Sutherland is mountainous, and the 
language of the people Gaelic ; the northern and eastern 
portions may be described as a broad undulating plain, 
devoid of trees, and covered with stunted heath; but 
capable of great improvement, which is advancing with 
rapid strides. Such a country can offer no temptations 
to the tourist, except in respect of coast scenery, which 
is here very grand. Close to Duncansby Head—the 
locality of John o’Groat’s house,—is the little inn of 
Houna; from which one of the roads to Thurso, eighteen 
miles distant, proceeds along the coast of the Pentland 
Frith. ‘ The views which are obtained in different 
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parts of it, of the Orkney Islands, the Pentland streams, 
and the projecting points of the mainland of Caithness, 
are so grand and varied, that no one who can cominand 
his time should quit the country without seeing them *.” 
Returning now from the wild regions of the north, 
we have still one road leading from the great glen to 
the western coast to notice; that which passes along 
the banks of Loch Eil, from Fort William to Arisaig. 
The whole of this is beautiful, and most especially 
the latter portion, from Kinloch Aylort to Arisaig. In 
Glenfinnan, at the head of Loch Shiel, a small tower 
will be observed, which marks the spot where the 
Chevalier St. George first raised his standard in 1745. 
From Kinloch Aylort a bridle-road leads to Kinloch 
Moidart, distant eleven or twelve miles, where the par- 
liamentary road from Coran Ferry on Loch Eil, by 
Sunart, terminates. There are inns at Salin and 
Sunart,<both on Loch Sunart, and again at Coran 
Ferry, which is about thirty miles from Kinloch Moi- 
dart. This circuit is seldom made, but it abounds in 
beauty, and may be especially recommended to those 
who have visited Fort William on their way from the 
north, and do not wish to return thither; in which 
case, after crossing the ferry, they will either proceed 
from Ballachulish by Glen Coe and Tyndrum, through 
the interior, or follow the coast road through Appin. 
Between Loch Eil and Glen Garry, ten or eleven 
miles from Fort William, Loch Arkeg occupies a beau- 
tiful valley on the north side of Loch Lochy, from 
which it is separated by a tract of land about two 
miles long. This is divided into two romantic passes 
by an insulated, wooded, and rocky hill; in the western 
pass stands Achnacarry, the patrimonial seat of the 
chief of the clan Cameron. Loch Arkeg is fourteen 


or fifteen miles long, and throws itself, in two or three 
sweeps, into a group of varied and bold mountains. 
Softness and beauty characterise the lower part. From 


its head a number of glens diverge towards the western 
coast, and towards Glen Garry ; these, no doubt, would 
well repay examination. Situated within two miles of 
the regular steam-boat track, it is seldom visited and 
little known; though an excursion even to its foot, re- 
turning by a rough pathway over the woody hill already 
mentioned, which commands a magnificent view, would 
repay a day’s delay: the head of it might be reached 
from Glen Finnan. To those who intend visiting this 
country, or Arisaig, Rhodes's Inn, close to the series of 
locks on the Caledonian Canal, called Neptune’s Stair- 
case, two miles from Fort William, is the most convenient 
location. There is, I believe, a public-house on the 
canal-bank, near the foot of Loch Lochy, which would 
suit still better the walker, who proposes to explore the 
distant solitudes at the head of Loch Arkeg. 

About three hours is sufficient for the ascent of Ben 
Nevis, ou foot, from Fort William. Making a circuit 
by Inverlochy Castle, horses may be taken rather 
beyond a small lake, better than one-third of the 
height. The rest of the way, nearly to the top, is 
very laborious. On the west the mountain descends 
abruptly into Glen Nevis, which rivals Glen Coe or Glen 
Dee. By following a lateral valley some miles up the 
glen, Loch Leven (see p. 204) may be reached in three 
or four hours. 

Glen Roy should be visited rather for its parallel 
roads, celebrated in controversy, than for its beauty ; it 
is, however, a fine, wild, bare glen. It is best taken 
from the Bridge of Roy Inn, ten or eleven miles from 
Fort William, on the Loch Laggan road: or might be 
traversed, for a good part of its length, in a longish 
day’s walk from Invergarry to Bridge of Roy, striking 
directly south across the hills from somewhere near 
Letterfinlay, on the bank of Loch Lochy. Nothing 
is lost by quitting the high road between Letterfinlay 
and Fort William. Sinclair's Inn, at the head of Loch 

* Anderson, p. 521, 
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Laggan, the next house of entertainment to the east, 
is twenty-five miles further; thence it is an easy stage 
to Pitmain or Dalwhinnie. A forenoon will be sufficient 
for Glen Roy, except for those who wish to examine its 
geological phenomena minutely. Loch Treig, a sweet, 
lonely sheet of water lying high in the hills south 
of the Spean, is worth a visit; and a fine day would 
be well bestowed in making a circuit this way to Fort 
William ; ascending Glen Treig from the head of the 
lake, and crossing the hill into Glen Nevis. This must 
be reckoned on as a long day, not less than thirty miles 
of hill-walking. A guide would generally be advisable, 

From Fort William, the old military road crosses 
the mountains to Kinlochmore, as the head of Loch 
Leven is called. There is here a curious fall on the 
Serpent River. The road proceeds towards King’s 
House, over the chain of hills on the north side of Glen 
Coe, by a series of zigzags called the Devil's Staircase. 
It has long been left to decay, and used only by the 
drovers ; but is still passable (or was so five years ago) 
for horses. The coast road however is preferable, for 
the sake of the magnificent approach to Ballachulish; 
and Glen Coe is best seen by approaching it from that 
quarter. Loch Leven should be followed to the head, 
either by land or water. Dr. Macculloch justly charac- 
terises it as a succession of landscapes throughout. 

Eighteen miles of barren moor, extending eastward 
eighteen or twenty miles, without a tree or a moun- 
tain, lie between King’s House and Tyndrum, and 
form about the dreariest stage in Scotland. At Tyn- 
drum the road divides, one branch leading west to 
Dalmally and Inverary, the other east to Loch Tay 
and Loch Lomond. Either way the first few miles 
are dull. The approach to Dalmally and Loch Awe * 
is rich and beautiful. 

A better plan would be, to devote one day to an 
excursion from Ballachulish up Glen Coe, thence by the 
old road to Kinlochmore, returning to Ballachulish 
along the north side of the loch; and then to follow 
the coast road through Appin, crossing the ferries of 
Loch Creran and Loch Etive. This route abounds in 
mingled sea and land views of varied and lovely cha- 
racter. After crossing Loch Etive, the road on thie 
west leads to Oban, the great steam-boat rendezvous 
on the western coast, distant six miles; and that on 
the east to Dalmally, distant eighteen miles, by Tyanuilt, 
along the base of Ben Cruachan. 

About a mile to the north-east of Tyanuilt, and not 
on the main road, the river Awe is crossed by a ferry, 
near which stands the public-house of Bunawe. From 
hence, or from Tyanuilt, Ben Cruachan, one of the 
grandest and vastest of the Scottish mountains, may be 
conveniently visited ; the ascent is not difficult, and will 
hardly occupy three hours. The view from the top 
possesses a peculiar interest, from the complicated in- 
termixture of sea and land. The upper part of Loch 
Etive is distinguished by the simplicity and magnitude 
of its features: and Glen Etive, which runs from the 
head of the lake nearly to King’s House, eleven or 
twelve miles distant, may almost rival the stern majesty 
of its neighbour, Glen Coe. From Bunawe to the head 
of the lake, ten miles in direct distance, there is a foot- 
path on the south side of the loch, as rough and blind 
as any to be found in Scotland, and full of beauty and 
interest. I believe there is a better road on the north 
side ; which must command a good view of Cruachan, 
but is probably inferior in other respects. They call 
the distance from King’s House to Bunawe about 
twenty-five miles ; and as the road is a bad one to be 
benighted on, it will be well to allow nine hours of 
daylight for it. 

Between Loch Etive and Glenorchy there lies a large 
desert tract of hills, seldom or never visited by the tra- 


— Distant View of Loch Awe in last Supplement, No, 326, 
Pp. Jv. 
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veller, bounded on the west by the short valley of the 
Awe, and on the east by the comparatively level moor 
which extends from King’s House to Tyndrum. This 
js entirely occupied by Ben Cruachan and his dependent 
mountains. No doubt an excursion or two among 
them, from Tyanuilt or Dalmally, would amply repay 
the lover of mountain walks. 

From Tyanuilt to Dalmally the road runs at the foot 
of the vast mass of Cruachan. It is a peculiarity of 
Loch Awe that the issue of its waters is not at either 
end, but in the side of the lake, in a deep narrow bay, 
which gradually contracts into a river. Here the roots 
of Cruachan, richly feathered with copsewood, descend 
precipitously into the water, and form a scene hardly to 
be surpassed in its kind. This spot, which was the 
scene of one of Bruce’s victories over the Lord of Lorn, 
is called the Pass of Awe. Kilchurn Castle, situated 
on a low promontory stretching far into the lake, is a 
fine object, and will be seen with the more pleasure, 
because ruins of any magnitude are rare in the High- 
lands. Emerging from the pass, the road sweeps round 
the end of Loch Awe, through a rich and open valley, 
to Dalmally. 

Afier following the southern bank of the lake for six 
miles, as far as Port Sonachan, where a more direct 
road from Tyanuilt crosses Loch Awe by a ferry, the 
road turns southwards, and traversing a low chain of 
hills, descends Glen Aray to the town of Inverary. 
Here the Duke of Argyle’s castle and park are the 
chief objects of attraction. The grounds contain some 
pretty though small waterfalls, and magnificent timber. 
The woody hill called Duniquoich, the end of the ridge 
which separates Glen Aray from Glen Shira, commands 
a noble view. We are now in the centre of steam navi- 
gation, and may choose four or five ways, by land, by 
water, or by both combined, of proceeding to Glasgow. 
We shall follow the old military road round the head of 
Loch Fyne. 

Cairndow, a good inn at the head of the lake, is ten 
miles from Inverary. Here we ascend Glen Kinglass, 
to cross the mountains between Loch Fyne and Loch 
Long; and after traversing a short depression in the 
mountains, reach the summit of the hill called ‘ Rest 
and be thankful,’ from a stone bearing that inscription, 
erected by the regiment which formed the road in 1748, 
and commence the descent into the celebrated valley of 
Glen Coe. This, from the accident of its being traversed 
by one of the most frequented roads in the Highlands, 
has obtained a fame second only to that of Glen Coe, 
which it much resembles; the mountains are jagged 
and fantastic in their outline, but the aspect of the 
whole is less severe and sublime. From Arroquhar 
the singular mountain called the Cobbler, between 
Loch Long and Loch Lomond, may be ascended; it 
is crowned by rocks of difficult access, which few com- 
paratively possess nerve to climb. The inn of Arro- 
quhar, at the head of Loch Long, is fourteen miles 
from Cairndow, and one and a half from Tarbet, on 
Loch Lomond. 

The district of which Loch Lomond is the centre, from 
Inverary on the one side to Callender on the other, is 
certainly one of the most lovely parts of Scotland ; it 
will however require the less detail, as it is one of the 
best known, and the most accessible. Ben Lomond 
may be conveniently ascended either from Tarbet on 
the west, or Rowardennan on the east side of the lake ; 
at both of which inns good accommodation may be had. 
The excursion will not occupy more than five or six 
hours ; the ascent is easy, and the lowland view very 
extensive and striking. The visiter should not be con- 
tent with viewing Loch Lomond, especially the upper 
part of it, from the steam-boat ; and, in preference to 
the most. frequented route to Loch Katrine, by Inver- 
sneyd, should follow the longer circuit by Glen Falloch, 


round the head of Loch Lomond, descending Glen 
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Gyle, and following the north bank of Loch Katrine, 
in preference to taking a boat tothe Trosachs. It will 
be worth while to ascend Glen Falloch, down which the 
views are of the finest description, as high as may be con- 
venient; and this valley is accessible to all persons, since 
the carriage-road is continued northward to Crienla- 
rich, in Glen Dochart, on the Stirling and Fort William 
road, distant sixteen miles from Tarbet, and three and 
a half from Tyndrum. 

Loch Katrine forms ore of those rare cases in which 
the lower end of a lake is characterized by grander fea- 
tures than the upper ; it is therefore seen to the best 
advantage in proceeding from the western towards the 
eastern end. The short route from Loch Lomond 
across the hill by Inversneyd possesses little beauty, 
afier the first ascent is surmounted; but from that 
ascent the view over Loch Lomond is lovely. A third 
route may be followed on foot, from Rowardennan, 
across the southern flank of Ben Lomond to the beau- 
tiful and sequestered Loch Ard, a distance of three or 
four hours. 'Two miles abeve Loch Ard, at the eastern 
foot of Ben Lomond, lies another small sheet of water, 
Loch Chon. A wild mountain walk of some two hours 
leads from Loch Ard to the Trosachs; the river Teith 
is to be crossed by a bridge between the foot of Ben 
Venue and Loch Achray. This route, if the day be 
fine, may be advantageously combined with the ascent 
of Ben Lomond, either from Rowardennan or Tarbet. 

The road from Loch Katrine to Callender (10 miles) 
skirts. Loch Achray and Loch Venachar. From Cal- 
lender to Stirling (16 miles) extends a fertile wooded 
valley, flanked by undulating hills, and closed to the 
northwest by a noble mountain skreen, in which Ben 
Lomond, Ben Venue, Ben More, and Ben Ledi, are the 
prominent points. The view from Stirling Castle, com- 
bining in one immense panorama the lofty outline of 
the Grampians, the windings of the Forth, and a vast 
tract of the richest country in Scotland, extending to 
the Corstorphine and Pentland hills, is unique. 

About two miles, or less, from Callender, the small 
but romantic falls of the Keltie, at Bracklin Brigg, 
deserve a visit. Soon after passing through this village 
the main road from Stirling to Fort William enters the 
Highlands by the Pass of Lenie; a deep ravine, richly 
clothed with oak-copse, with a rushing torrent in the 
bottom, and overshadowed by the lofty summit of Ben 
Ledi. There is no pass which forms a finer or more 
appropriate gate to the Highlands than this. Soon 
after emerging from it we reach Loch Lubnaig, three 
miles from Callender, a narrow gloomy sheet of water 
about five miles long. Proceeding towards Loch Earn 
Head, we pass on the west the opening of the vale of 
Balquhidder, in which lie the quiet waters of Loch Voil 
and Loch Doine. A pleasant walk of six or seven 
hours leads direct from Loch Achray to Loch Earn 
Head by Strathgartney and Balquhidder. This route 
may be varied as it is wished to see more or less of 
Balquhidder ; the most easterly route, by Glen Cashaig, 
is the shortest and highest, and is said to command 
a mountain view of uncommon magnificence. 

There is a very comfortable inn at Loch Earn Head, 
from which Ben Voirlich is to be ascended, chiefly for 
the sake of its magnificent lowland view, extending 
beyond Edinburgh to the Pentland Hills. The tra- 
veller from the north may either continue his route 
down the other side of the mountain direct to Callen- 
der, or desire the guide to take him round the northern 
shoulder of the neighbouring and rival point called 
Stuch-a-Chroan, or some such name; in which case 
he will reach Loch Lubnaig close (if I recollect right) 
to the farm-house of Ardchullary, where Bruce wrote 
his Travels in Abyssinia. This will lengthen the route 
to Callender considerably; but it enables the pedestrian 
to see Ben Voirlich and the pass of Lenie in the same 
day. Between Loch Earn Head and Hes foot of the 
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mountain lie the Castle and Falls of Edinample, close 
to the road: alittle beyond them the ascent begins. It 
is not steep, but laborious, and in some places rather 
soft, and will occupy about two hours from quitting 
the road. 

Strathearn does not possess the boldest features of the 
Highlands, but in softness and variety it has few rivals. 
The lake is straight, and about seven miles long; and 
may be followed on either side. The southern road is 
superior in beauty, but less fitted for carriages than 
the northern. From the end of the lake to Comrie, 
where there is a small but very comfortable inn (five 
miles and a half), is, perhaps, the most lovely part of 
this valley ; but the whole, down to Crieff, is beautiful. 
"the woods and grounds of Ochtertyre, and the splendid 
scenery of Drummond Castle, including Glen Turrit, 
deserve a visit. One of the main approaches to the 
Highlands leads from Crieff, either to Aberfeldy or 
Dunkeld, through Glen Almond, the reputed burial- 
place of the poet Ossian*, a bold and barren glen, well 
calculated to impress a visiter from the south; the rest 
of the line, until we descend into the valley of the Tay, 
is dreary and dull. 

Going northward from Loch Earn Head, the ascent 
through Glen Ogle is very grand. To Killin, eight 
miles; to Luib, ten-and-a-half. 

Returning now to Tyndrum, we shall complete the 
eircuit of the Highlands by following the Tay nearly 
from its source to Dunkeld. Soon after quitting Tyn- 
drum the road descends into Glen Dochart, as the 
upper part of the valley of the Tay is called. For some 
miles the magnificent acclivity of Ben More, with Loch 
Dochart at its foot, is the only object of interest; but 
after passing Luib (twelve miles from Tyndrum and 
eight from Killin) the country improves, and becomes 
very beautiful as we approach Killin. The view from 
the bridge which crosses the Dochart at the island 
called Macnab's burying-ground, with Ben Lawers in 
the distance, will especially attract notice. 

Killin affords excellent quarters. A day should be 
given to the ascent of Ben Lawers, which lies, at some 


* See Wordsworth’s poem, entitled ‘Glen Almain,’ or the 
Narrow Glen, 
“In this still place, remote from men, 
Sleeps Ossian, in the Narrow Glen,” &c. 





distance, on the north side of Loch Tay. The falis ot 
the Lochy, three miles to the north, in Glen Lochy, are 
worth a visit; they are small individually, but being 
grouped together, and seen at once, present a very pic- 
turesque landscape. About a mile, or less, further on, 
a good view is obtained of the upper part of the valley. 
In proceeding to Kenmore, the south side of Loch Tay 
is to be preferred; it is the better wooded, commands 
finer views of Ben Lawers, and gives the opportunity 
of visiting the falls of Acharn, about two miles from 
Kenmore and half a mile off the road, From Killin 
to Kenmore is sixteen miles. 

The grounds of Taymouth Castle are well wooded, 
and contain many interesting walks and fine points of 
view. They may be traversed in going eastward from 
Kenmore, either towards Aberfeldy, or to Bridge of 
Tumel. In the latter case, we cross the river Lyon by 
the ferry-boat at Comrie, and meet the old military 
road from Crieff to Inverness, by Glen Almond, Aber- 
feldy, and Dalnacardoch. Near the inn of Cushiville 
it turns off from Fortingal, as this lower part of Glen 
Lyon is called, and crossing a high tract of moor, with 
the conical peak of Schehallien rising prominently 
out of the table-land to the west, descends to Bridge of 
Tumel, where there is a tolerable house of entertain- 
ment, distant from Aberfeldy or Kenmore about fifteen 
miles, At the top of the pass a road strikes to the 
west, along the side of Schehallien, to Kinloch Ran- 
noch, where there is another small inn, distant from 
Tumel Bridge seven miles. Neither Loch Rannoch 
nor the glen, until we reach Loch Tumel, are of first- 
rate character. As we proceed down the latter the 
scenery improves, and the views back towards Schehal- 
lien become very lovely. Loch Tumel is about three 
miles long, and it is four or more from the lower end 
of it to Bridge of Garry ;—the intermediate space is not 
to be exceeded in all Scotland in point of romantic 
beauty. Schehallien may be ascended in about two 
hours and a half from Bridge of Tumel: the view 
from it is not first-rate. From Bridge of Tumel to 
Blair, by Killicrankie, is fourteen or fifteen miles; to 
Dalnacardoch, ten, of dull moorland road. 

From Kenmore to Dunkeld (twenty-three miles) the 
road follows the rich and fertile vale of Tay. There is 
a halting-place at Aberfeldy (six miles), and another at 
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the Grandtully Arms, seven miles farther. At the 
former, every one will stop to see the Falls of Moness, 
distant about a mile and a half. The stream is small, 
and the ravine through which it descends so narrow, 
that the trees with which its opposite sides are clothed 
almost mingle their branches. Elegance and beauty 
characterize the scene rather than sublimity; but these 
falls yield in interest to none in Scotland, except the 
Fall of Foyers, and Corra Linn on the Clyde. The 
hills which bound this portion of Strath Tay are low ; 
and it will perhaps be viewed with more pleasure by 
one returning from the ruggedness and desolation of 
the Northern Highlands, than by the visiter from the 
south, whose imagination is fixed upon the sublimest 
features of a mountainous region. In place of these, 
we have here cultivation and beauty; and the powerful 
bright amber stream of the Tay itself, the first river of 
Scotland in respect of volume, is an object on which the 
eye never fails to rest with pleasure. As we approach 
Dunkeld, the projecting heights of Craig-y-Barns and 
Craig Vinean add new grandeur to the scene, and warn 
us of the beauties we approach. 

We have now given such an account of the pic- 
turesque features of the Highlands as our limits allow, 
and believe that few objects of leading interest have 
been passed wholly unnoticed. We conclude with a few 
short notices of the Western Islands, which now form 
an accessible and attractive portion of a Scottish tour. 

The principal of these in extent and importance is 
Skye. There is a ferry from Arisaig to the coast of 
Sleat, in that island; but as the distance is considerable, 
and the transit inconvenient, the ferries across the nar- 
row straits of Kyle Hakin and Kyle Rhea, on the Loch 
Carron and Glen Moriston roads, are more frequented. 
But since the establishment of steam-boats, which 
during the summer season visit Broadford and Portree 
from Oban at least once a week, a large proportion of 
visiters from the south adopt that method of convey- 
ance; and there are few things more beautiful than 
the sail through the Sound of Sleat and Loch Alsh, 
between Sky and the mainland. The general cha- 
racter of the northern and southern parts of this island 
is that of undulating dull moor-land. But across the 
centre there runs a magnificent line of mountains, 
which stretch in two groups, divided by the deep and 
wild glen of Sligachan, from Loch Scavig, on the south- 
west, to Scalpa Sound, on the north-east coast. The 
singularly steril and spiry mountains to the west of 
Glen Sligachan are the celebrated Cuchullins, at the 
southern base of which, within 300 yards of the sea, 
lies the lake of Coruisk, well known to visiters of the 
Water-colour Exhibition as a favourite subject of Rob- 
son, who employed his deepest blues in representing 
the gloomy grandeur of this singular place. On this 
side the mountains appear to be absolutely inaccessible ; 
from the northern side their summits may be reached 
with little difficulty. Even one who is accustomed to 
the deceptions of mountain scenery will be astonished, 
on reaching them, at the gigantic size of the rocky 
pinnacles which crown these heights. There is a pub- 
lic-house at the head of Loch Sligachan, from which 
this ascent may be performed. From the same place 
Coruisk may be visited; it is a three hours’ walk over 
rough mountain, impracticable for horses. But the 
more usual way with those who visit Coruisk is to 
cross from Broadford to Loch Slapin, visit the cave of 
Strathaird, celebrated for the beauty of its stalactites, 
and proceed by sea to Loch Scavig, either returning the 
same way, or re-crossing the island through Glen Sli- 
gachan, which rivals, if it does not surpass, Glen Coe 
itself, in the height and ruggedness of its mountain 
boundaries. The hills of the other cluster, which ex- 
tends along the north coast from Seonser almost to 
Broadford, are composed of sofier features, and are less 
lofty than the Cuchullins ; they are chiefly remarkable 
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for theie uniformly conical forms and naked summits, 
and from their colour have gained the name of the 
Red Hills. Portree, the chief town of the island, is 
situated in a pretty bay, and has a very good inn. ‘The 
Storr, which is visible from about Portree, and the pro- 
montory of Ru-na-braddan, about five miles farther, 
offer the grandest specimens of basaltic and marine 
scenery. Another spot may be mentioned, called Qui- 
rang, farther to the north, which, according to local 
information, presents still more curious features. 

Oban is the great meeting-place and point of de- 
parture of steam-boats on the western coast. Here 
those which run from Glasgow to Inverness meet those 
which go to Staffa and to Skye. The Skye boats run at 
least once a week ; the Staffa boats two or three times, 
making a complete circuit of Mull. They usually 
start about mid-day, and stop for the night at Tober- 
mory, a village and port at the northern end of the 
Sound of Mull, visiting Staffa, Iona, and returning to 
Mull the following day. Or the traveller may cross 
from Oban to the island of Kerrera, and thence take 
the ferry-boat to Achnacraig, in Mull, proceeding by 
Duart and Aros to Ulva, (twenty-seven miles from 
Achnacraig) where a sailing-boat may be had to Staffa. 
The features of that island are too well known to need 
description. 

The smaller islands of Rum and Eigg are chiefly 
interesting to the geologist ; they are best visited from 
Arisaig, or Armadale, in Skye. The celebrated Scuir 
of Eigg, however, will repay the unscientific for a visit. 
it is an enormous trap vein or dyke, which forms an 
irregular wall extending upwards of a mile in length. 
The top is tolerably level, and may be taken at 300 
feet in breadth, while the height approaches to 500. 
The sides are nearly perpendicular. 

The outer Hebrides, or Long Island, offer little to 
attract the tourist. There are packets from Dunvegan 
in Skye to North and South Uist and Harris, and from 
Pollewe to Stornaway in the Lewis. 

Returning to the south, the soft and fertile island of 
Islay is chiefly remarkable for its numerous antiquities, 
having been a principal seat of the powerful Lords of 
the Isles: it is connected with Loch Tarbert in Cantyre 
by a regular steam-packet. The neighbouring island 
of Jura is rugged and barren; but the chain of moun- 
tains called the Paps of Jura render it an object of 
interest in the distant view. There is a ferry between 
it and Keils, near the entrance of Loch Swin, on the 
coast of Knapdale. 

Arran, however, is the queen of the Scottish islands. 
Its sharp granitic peaks resemble in character, and rival 
in elevation and wildness, the Cuchullin hills, while 
there is a softness and richness in Brodick Bay and the 
neighbourhood, to which the colder island of the north 
can lay no claim. ‘To those whose motions are limited, 
a visit to Arran is especially to be recommended ; it con- 
tains an abridgment of the Highlands. Glen Sannox 
and Glen Rosa almost rival Glen Coe or Sligachan ; 
and the ascent of Goatfield presents mountain scenery 
which is rarely surpassed. This, from Brodick, will 
occupy from two to three hours; and the route may be 
varied, at the expense of a good long walk, by descend- 
ing into Glen Sannox, on the north side of the mountain, 
and returning by the coast. ‘The alpine district lies to 
the north of Brodick, and the whole coast, from Glen 
Sannox to Loch Ransa, is very bold. To the geologist, 
Arran abounds in objects of interest. ‘The Ailsa Rock, 
an abrupt basaltic island, which rises 1100 feet above 
the sea, presents a remarkably fine and imposing 
specimen of the columnar structure. Boats may be 
obtained to visit it from Lamlash or Brodick, in Arran, 
or from the coast of Ayrshire, but it is only in calm 
weather that a landing can be effected. 





Here ends our account of this beautiful and in- 
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teresting region. It has been our object rather to 
stimulate than to satisfy curiosity, and we have left 
minute information to be gathered from more elaborate 
guides, or from local information. Dr. Macculloch’s 
much abused ‘ Letters on the Highlands and Islands’ 
contain a fuller and more interesting account of them 
than any other book which we have seen; but they are 
too voluminous for a travelling companion. For that 
office Anderson’s ‘ Guide to the Highlands’ is well 
adapted by its minuteness, accuracy, and total freedom 
from affectation and bombast. 

No apprehension need be entertained by the traveller 
of any serious inconvenience arising from his ignorauce 
of the Gaelic language. At the poorest and most re- 
mote houses of entertainment he will be sure to meet 
with somebody able to understand his wants; and even 
ainong the peasantry there are now few, who cannot, 
though their stock of English may be small, comprehend 
and reply toasimple question. To this the great influx 
of English, both as travellers and residents, has no doubt 
greatly conduced ; since the number of persons who are 
profitably occupied, more or less permanently, as game- 
keepers, boatmen, guides, attendants on the inns, &c., 
is very considerable, and both old and young now see 
a definite and weighty reason for learning the language, 
which is almost indispensable as a qualification for 
these employments. This influx of English is the 
growth of the last thirty or forty years. Fifty years 
ago the want of roads and of inns deterred those who 
travelled for pleasure from coming hither; one hundred 
years ago the same objections existed in a stronger 
degree, and the troubled state of the country rendered 
travelling unsafe in other respects. Indeed the taste 


for the wilder beauties of nature does not ascend to so 
remote a date ; and as, in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, no one would have thought of going into the 
Highlands to see lakes and mountains, and there was 


little or no inducement of trade or profit, they remained 
unvisited and unknown to all except their own inhabit- 
ants, who presented the singular spectacle of a detached 
people, forming part of a highly civilised, rich, and 
luxurious kingdom, and yet retaining the habits, opi- 
nions, dress, and patriarchal government of the most 
ancient times. It was no wonder that such a people 
should excite great interest when once their fast- 
nesses were opened up to public view; and the great 
rebellion of 1745 had at least this good effect, that it 
prepared the way for a rapid amalgamation of the 
Highlands with the rest of the empire. The severe 
measures employed to break the power of the chiefs, 
and to destroy the national spirit of the people,—the for- 
feitures and banishments, the abolition of heritable 
jurisdictions, the disarming act, the proscription of the 
national dress,—were effective in putting an end to the 
violences, both of internal feuds and of aggressions 
and robberies in the lowlands, which had prevailed up 
to the rebellion, and in subjecting that portion of the 
empire to the authority of law ; a power which in former 
times seldom found entrance within the Highland line, 
except when supported by a strong armed force, and 
then for the most part had more to do with vengeance 
than with justice. 

These changes led to another, and most important 
one. 

With the final overthrow of the Jacobite party, and 
the compulsory maintenance of tranquillity, ceased the 
utility of keeping up that large number of hardy fol- 
lowers which in former times had constituted the pride, 
consequence, and safety, of a leading family. A High- 
land chief's dependants paid little for the land they cul- 
tivated, except in occasional labour, and in service in war. 
With the downfall of the landowner’s political and patri- 
archal importance, arose the necessity of maintaining his 
consequence and position in society by the increase of 


his rentals: and it was no great while after the rebel- 
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lion that the rents demanded for land began to rise in 
an enormous proportion. This led to emigration, which, 
about 1770, had already prevailed to a considerable ex- 
tent, as we learn from Dr. Johnson's ‘ Tour to the 
Hebrides.’ And the process of depopulation proceeded 
with much greater rapidity when it was found that a 
tract of land devoted to sheep-farming would produce 
a much larger rental than when broken up into a 
number of small holdings. This change has made soli- 
tudes of many glens which formerly supported an honest, 
brave, and affectionate people, and nursed those hardy 
troops who, in America, and in the continental wars, have 
made the name of Highlander famous throughout the 
world, since Lord Chatham first conceived the scheme of 
turning their best qualities to account in the service of 
their country. But the change was a result of the 
natural and inevitable progress of civilization; and 
although the transition must have been a state of suf- 
fering to a people possessing such strong local attach- 
ment as the Highlanders, there can be no doubt that 
the general condition of the Highland population has 
been greatly advanced, wherever the ancient mode of 
occupying the land by miserable cottars without capital 
has been superseded. Where the ancient system still 
prevails, there is still great misery. But in looking at 
this question we are naturally attracted by the romance 
which is incident to it. Not only the imagination, but 
many of our best sympathies are enlisted on the side of 
the Highland peasantry: at the same time it is to be 
remembered that the peculiarities which enlist those 
sympathies in their favour were better suited to great 
emergencies than to the common duties of peaceful and 
civilised life. The same qualities which rendered the first 
regiments levied in the Highlands superior, perhaps, to 
auy troops of modern times, looking not only to their 
bravery, but to their bodily vigour, endurance of fatigue, 
hunger, and the inclemency of the skies, their steady 
conduct, and high personal sense of honour, if not so 
employed in the service of their country would proba- 
bly only have increased the race of Rob Roys, John 
Gunns, and other noted freebooters, in whom much evil 
is veiled, on a distant view, by a few brilliant qualities, 
but who are pests of society to those who come 
within the sphere of their action. The continued ex- 
istence of the Highlanders, such as we see them in the 
pages, not only of romance but of history, was incom- 
patible with a settled government, and the due ad- 
ministration and full authority of law. It is said, on 
no unfriendly testimony, that there was “an excessive 
population, which had outgrown its means of sub- 
sistence, and totally regardless of the industrious and 
peaceable occupations of civilised life, was always ready 
for desperate enterprises ; and the chiefs were obliged, 
if not to encourage, at least to connive at such, to 
prevent their retainers from quarrelling among them- 
selves. Hence our venerable friend Mr. Grant, of Cor- 
rymony, in Glen Urquhart, used to relate that his father, 
when speaking about the rebellion of 1745, always in- 
sisted that a rising in the Highlands was absolutely 
necessary to give employment to the numerous bands 
of lawless and idle young men who infested every pro- 
perty*.” And it is unquestionable that no greater 
obstacle can exist to the improvement of any country 
than a population of indigent cottars, with next to no 
employment or resource, except the cultivation of their 
own crofts, which they have neither capital nor skill 
to do to good advantage, and who by their own increase 
are treading continually on the verge of destitution and 
famine. 

Formerly cattle were the chief produce and export of 
the Highlands; of late they have in a great measure 
given way to sheep, which have been found more pro- 
fitable. And this change has contributed much to the 
gradual depopulation of the interior of the country; 

* Anderson. p. 542. 
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inasmuch as a given tract of land depastured by cattle 
requires the attendance of more hands than the same 
tract depastured by sheep; the country at large, how- 
ever, has increased in population. The islands and the 
west coast now furnish the greater quantity of cattle sent 
to the south, and also export many ponies, among which 
those of Skye are particularly esteemed. Fishing, dis- 
tilling, and the manufacture of kelp, are the chief em- 
ployments, besides agriculture, open to the population. 
The fishery for cod, ling, &c., is extensively pursued 
on the north coast and at the Orkney islands, as 
well as that for herring and for salmon. Welled 
vessels are used by the London fishmongers to bring 
cod alive from the Orkneys to London. The total 
value of the exports was thus stated by Anderson 
in 1834 :— 
Sheep and wool, about . . . £250,000 


Black cattle e . . . . . 250,000 
Herrings . . . . . . . 200,000 
Grain . . . . . . + 100,000 
Salmon, kelp, wood, pork, &c. e 100,000 
Whiskey . «6 «© « © e 200,000 

£ 1,100,000 


During the last war the manufacture of kelp, a 
coarse alkali extracted from sea-weed, and used chiefly 
for the manufacture of glass, was carried on to an im- 
mense extent ; in some instances the annual value of 
estates is said to have been doubled by that new source 
of revenue. The price of kelp at one time exceeded 
2U/. per ton, the present cost of making it is estimated 
at 3/, or 4l. per ton; so that allowing for the higher 
price of labour, &c., during the war, and allowing also 
a handsome profit to all intermediate hands, the reve- 
nue derived by the landowners must have been im- 
mense. The estate of Clanranald, situated on the 
western coast and in the Hebrides, is said in some 
years to have produced 1500 tons of kelp. But the 
admission of foreign barilla, which is a better article, 
and the use of common salt in making glass, and 
still more the use of British alkali, have greatly 
checked the manufacture, and cut off one source 
of profitable employment from numbers of persons. 
And in proportion as less wages can be earned, the 
peasantry of course become less able to buy the com- 
modities of others, and more dependant on the produce 
of their own ill cultivated lands; so that a general 
failure of crops, which an inclement season may at any 
time produce, involves the whole country at once in 
distress, often amounting even to famine. The High- 
landers are a patient race, inured by daily habit to what 
a south country labourer would think intolerable pri- 
vation, and seldom driven by want into complaint or 
violence. At present a crisis of unusual severity is 
pressing on them; thousands of families cannot com- 
mand more than a few weeks’, or perhaps days’, sub- 
sistence; and in many cases even the hope of the 
future has been destroyed, by consuming what should 
have been reserved for seed, in the relief of more im- 
mediate wents. In this distress the assistance of their 
wealthier countrymen has been asked for the first time, 
and should be ungrudgingly bestowed. Subscriptions 
have been opened, and a considerable sum already has 
been raised; large, but not sufficient for the benevolent 
purpose it is meant to fulfil, We may be excused, 
therefore, for taking this opportunity of reminding our 
readers that the pence and shillings of the many will 
go as far or farther than the pounds of the few; and 
where there is a disposition to subscribe, there will not 
be wanting some person willing to be at the trouble of 
collecting and forwarding the money to those who are 
appointed to receive and use it. 

We add a table of the stages and distances on the 
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of each individual may render advisable. Last, we 
give a pedestrian route, intended to embrace as much 
as possible of the wilder districts, in which the time 
which each day's journey may be expected to take 
is given, as well as the computed distance. As this 
element is given either from recollection or imperfect 
notes, we must bespeak indulgence for the errors which 
it may contain. We have calculated at the rate of 
three miles an hour, stoppages incladed, for tolerably 
good ground, and allowed extra time in propoftion to 
difficulties. 
Guascow To InveRNEss. Miles 


Dumbarton . . . . . . . 14 14 
Luss . 7 . . . . . . 12} 26 


Tarbet a . . . . . . . 34 
To Crienlarich, 16 ; Tyndrum, 34 = 194 miles, 
Arroquhar 7 . . . . . . 36 


Cairndow e . 7 . 7 . . 14 50 
Inverary . e e e . . e . 
To Tyanuilt, by Port Sonachan, 21 miles. 


Dalmally . . . . . . . i6 76 
To Tyndrum, 11 miles. 
Tyanuilt ° ° . ‘ . e oe WB 8&8 
Connel F ° e e ° ° e e 6 94 
To Oban, 6 miles. 
Shian Fe . . . . - . . 5 99 
Portnacros $ . e ° ° e ‘ 5 104 
Ballachulish . . . . - . 1 2 1 16 
Fort William . . . + 7 7 . 1 4 ] 30 
Letterfinlay . ° ° e e e ° 1. A 
Invergarry . ° . ° . . 74 1523 
Fort Augustus ° ° ° . ° . 7% «160 
Invermoriston , e e e e e e 7 167 
Drumendrochet ° ° ° e e e 13-180 
Inverness ° $ e ° e ‘ e 1 3% 


Sriruinc ro Forr Wiii1am Aanp INVERNESS. 


Callender : ° ° e e e a nae 16 
Loch Earn Head . ° ° ° ‘ 
To Comrie, 123 miles. 
To Killin, 8 miles. 


Luib . . . . . . . . 10 40 
Tyndrum é ° e . ° ° 52 
Inverouran ° ° ° . ° e e 9 61 
King’s House . . . . . . . 9 70 
Baliachulish . F3 Py ‘ é ° e 16 86 
Fort Augustus . ° ‘ e ° ° - 44 130 
General’s Hut . e ° ° ° ‘ « 6M 144 
Inverness é é . e ‘ é ‘ 18 162 
Pertu ro Forr Wa.1iau. 
Dunkeld . . . . . . . 15 15 
Aberfeldy ‘ ‘ ° ‘ - » ’ 17 32 
Tumel Bridge, 15 ; Dalnacardoch, 10=25 miles, 
Kenmore ° ‘ ‘ ‘ é . . 6 38 
Killin . . . . . ° . . 16 54 
Luib 7 . . . ‘ . . 6 60 
Fort William . e . . - 46 106 
Perru to Inverness. 
Dunkeld 7 . . . . . . 15 15 
Blair Athol . ° e . ° - ‘ ie 344 
Dalnacardoch . e e e e © - 103 45 
Dalwhinnie . ° ° ° P e . 58 
Loch Laggan, 13; Bridge of Roy, 25+ Fort 


William, 10 = 48 miles. ; 
Garviemore, 13; Fort Augustus, 1831 miles. wv. 





principal roads through the Highlands ; it will be easy j 
from it to construct such a tour as the time and views 


Pitmain . e e e . ° . ° 71 
Aviemore P ° . ° « «Ad 84 
Bridge of Carr ° ° ° . ° ° 8 92 
Freeburn e ° ° ° ° e e 9 Ww 1 
Inverness . . . . . . l 5} 1 164 
Pertu ro AserpEEN BY BraEMar. 
Blairgowrie. ° . . . . * ee 17 
Spital of Glenshee . . . . ‘ - iW 36 
Castleton of Braemar ° e ° . ° 15 51 
Rallater . ‘a ° . ° e ‘ . 15 66 
Kincardine O'Neill . ° ° ° > 17 83 
Park Inn ° ° ° e ° r . 12 95 
Aberdeen . . . . . . . 13 108 
CastLeTon To INVERNESS. 
Rienloan . . . . . 7 . 13 13 
Tomantoul . . . . . . ] 74 30. 
Grantown @ e e e . . e pe or 
Bridge of Carr . . . 7 . . 
inverness . = + . 7 + . 44 79 
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Inverness TO Locu CARRON AND Fort Wan. 


Miles. 
Scuddel Bridge, over the Conon, by Kessock Ferry, 10 
Ditto, by Beauly, 18} sailes. 


Contin . 
Strathgarve .« . 
Achnanault* . . . 
Auchnasheen (noinn) =, . 
Kinlochewe 12, Pollewe 18 = 30 miles. 


7 
a 


Luib 
Craig. . 


Jeantown ° e ° 
Shieldaig, 14 miles. 
Applecross, 17 miles. ~ 

Strome Ferry . . 
Kyle Hakin, 12 miles. 

Dornie . . 

Shiel House . 
Kyle Rhea, 11} miles. 

Cluany . e 

lavesmezicten, 13; ‘Inverness, 28 = 4 miles. 

Tomandown . ; e 
Loch Hourn Head, 20 miles. 


Invergarr . 
Fort William . 


Inverness TO Skye anv Forr 


Inverness to Kyle Hakia 
Broadford ° 
Sconser . 
Portree . . 
Kinloch Snizort 
Dunvegan ° 
Sligachan, about 
Broadford ° 

Kyle Rhea, 12 m 
Oronsay . 
Armadale ae 
Arisaig . 
Kinloch Aylort 
Glenfinnan. 
Fort William . 


Wituum. 


eoeeoeetee Beer ®eoeeve 


SuTuecrianp. 
Inverness to Bonar Bridge, by Beauly, Dingwall, 
and Tain (mail-road) ° . . . 
Do, by Kessock Fer , and the hil) road 
from Dingwall, 9 miles. 
Bonar Bridge to Shin Bridge . . . 
Bridge of Oykell . ° e e ° 
Inch-na-damff e ‘ e ° 
Loch Inver, 14 miles. 
Kyle Skou . 
Scowrie . 
Laxford Bridge 
Rhiconnich 
Durness e 
Huelim Ferry 
Eribol . 
Aultnaharrow 
Lairg 
—— Bridge 
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Huelim Ferry to Tongue . ° . 
Aultnaharrow ° e ° ° e . 
Betty-hill of Farr, by Strath Naver, 30; 

hurso, 32 = 62 miles. 
Bonar Bridge . . . 


. . . . 
Waxxine Tour. 


Days. 
|. Dunkeld to Aberfeldy . 
See Falls of Moness. 
2. Kenmore 6, Killin 16 . ° e e 
Ascend Ben Lawers. 
3. Kinloch Rannoch, across the head of Glen Lyon 
4, Tumel Bridge 7, Blair Athol 15. 
(Schehallien may be taken in the way, 
which will add about two hours.) 
See Falls of Bruar and Duke of Athol’s 
grounds: ascend Ben~y-Gloe. 
5. Castleton, about 
Lochnagar, Loch Avon, Ben. na-Muic-Dhui, ‘Be. 
6. Aviemore, two routes . ° e « l2orl3 30to35 
7. Pitmain . 4 13 
8. Whitebridge, across the Monagh Leadh | moun- 
tains, by head of Strath Dern and Loch Kil- 
lean, about ° 
(Or from Aviemore by Freeburn to White- 
bridge, two days.) 


* In the former Number the distance from Achnanault to Kin- 
lochewe is wrgngly stated to be 12 ingtead of 17 niles, 
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Hours. Miles, 
* ‘General's Hut 5, Inverness 18 ° 23 
See Falls of Foyers, Culloden, Falls of 
Kilmorack, &c. 
10. Drumindrochet . e 
Visit Glen Urquhart. 
3 Invermoriston 13, Torguil 9 . 
2. Invergarry, by Doe Bridge and across hills into 
Glen Garry, about. 
13. Cross the hills into Glen Ros —Bridge of Roy 
about . . ° . 
14. Fort William. 
Or by Loch Treig and Glen Nevis” 
Ascend Ben Nevis; visit Loch Arkeg. 
15. Ballachulish . 
16. King’s House . 
17, Bunawe, or Tyanuilt, about 
Ascend Ben Cruachan. 
18. Dalmally ° 
19, Inverary . 
Visit Duke of Argyle’ s grounils 
20. Tarbet . 
Ascend the “Cobbler and Ben Lomond. 
- Crienlarich 16, Luib 9 ° ° ° 
Ay Loch Earn Head 10, Callender 4 
(The ascent of Ben Voirlich will "add 6 
or 7 miles.) 
23. Trosachs . . 
See Loch Katrine, ke. ; 3 ascend Ben Venue. 
24. Rowardennan (hill-walking) 
Or to Aberfoil, 9 or 10 miles, and ‘thence 
either to Glasgow or Stirling. 
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This round, if all be seen which is here set down, 
with a reasonable allowance of delay from bad weather, 
must be reckoned to take about six weeks. It includes 
not certainly all that is worth seeing, but still the finest 
portions of the country south of the Caledonian Canal, 
besides a few detached portions to the north. Those 
who incline to visit the glens of the northern part of 
Inverness-shire and Ross-shire, will find fittle difficulty 
in making out their route and distances from what we 
have already said of that part of the country. ‘Space 
warns us to conclude. We can only indicate for the 
traveller's notice, the Pictish towers, or burghs; the 
vitrified forts; the fabled remains of Beregonium, 
the pretended capital of ancient Scotland, near Loch 
Etive, and other curious antiquities scattered over the 
country, of which accounts will be found in every work 
treating of Highland antiquities. The following are 
only a few of many books, which may be advantage- 
ously consulted upon the subjects to which they seve- 
rally refer :— 


Birt, Captain, Letters from the Highlands, in 1725-6. 

Pennant’s Tour. 

Johnson’s Tour to Hebrides. 

Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, various articles. 

Skene, Origin, History, and Antiquities of the Highlanders of 
Scotland. 1837. 

Brown's History of Highlands and Highland Clans. 

Chambers’ History of Rebellion in 1745, 

Dick, Sir T. L., Account of the Moray Floods, in 1829. 

Geological Society, Memdirs of. 

Grant, Mrs., Letters from the Islands. 

Quarterly J ournal of Agriculture, and Highland Society. 

Prize Essays, edited by Highland Society of Scotland. 
. ameson, Professor, various works on Natural History of Scot- 
and. 

Loch, James, Improvements in Sutherland, 1820. 

Macculloch, Dr., Letters on Highlands. 

Description of Western Islands, 1819. 

Martin, Description of the Western Islands, 17 16. 

Selkirk, Earl of, Observations on the present state of the 
Highlands. 1805. 

Stewart, General, Sketches of the Highlanders. 1822. 

— Outline of the Geographical distribution of British 

plants. 

Wernerian Society, Memoirs of, contain many papers on 
scientific subjects connected with the Highlands; as do many of 
the Edinburgh Journals, 





*_* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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